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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Titk  following  statements  have  been  prepared,  and  are  now  published, 
with  special  reference  to  the  coming  Fourth  of  July.  They  are  a  simple 
exhibition  of  facts,  intended  for  those  who  have  not  the  leisure  or  the  means 
to  collect  them.  Full  reliance  may  be  placed  on  their  authenticity.  Most  of 
them  are  fully  corroborated  in  some  very  recent  unpublished  communications 
from  Mr.  J.  B.  Russwurm,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Schools  in  the  Colony, 
and  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College.  Inestimable  benefit  has  resulted  to  the 
cause  of  the  Colonization  Society  from  the  contributions  taken  up  on  the 
Fourth  of  July.  Yet  they  have  been  hitherto  extremely  limited.  Why  will  not 
every  congregation  in  the  country,  this  year ,  manifest  their  gratitude  to  God  for 
the  inestimable  blessings  of  liberty,  and  a  warm  sympathy  for  the  crushed  and 
and  mourning  children  of  Africa,  by  a  generous  contribution. 


STATEMENT  OF  FACTS. 


Formation  of  the  American  Colonization  Society. 

This  Society  was  formed  at  Washington,  near  the  last  of  Decem- 
ber, 1816.  Though  the  objects  proposed  by  the  Society  had,  for  a 
considerable  time  previous  to  its  origin,  occupied  the  thoughts  of 
several  enlightened  and  benevolent  individuals,  still  the  Institution 
owes  its  origin  mostly  to  the  philanthropic  efforts  of  Rev.  Dr.  Finley 
of  New  Jersey,  aided  by  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Mills,  and  a  few  others  of  a 
kindred  spirit. 

Object  of  the  Society. 

The  object  to  which  its  attention  is  to  be  exclusively  directed,  is  to 
promote  and  execute  a  plan  for  colonizing  (with  their  own  consent) 
the  free  people  of  color  residing  in  our  own  country,  in  Africa,  or 
such  other  place  as  Congress  shall  deem  most  expedient."* 


Number  of  Auxiliary  Societies. 

In  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Alabama,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  State  Societies 
have  been  formed,  auxiliary  to  the  American  Colonization  Society. 
Besides  these,  one  hundred  and  eleven  County  and  Town  Auxiliaries 
have  been  reported. 

Income  of  the  Society. 

It  has  hitherto  had  no  assistance  from  the  General  Government, 
yet  its  annual  reports  exhibit  a  gradual  increase  in  the  sums  received, 
which  is  a  pleasing  indication  of  the  growing  interest   felt  in  this 

*  Article  2d  of  the  Constitution. 


cause  throughout  the  community.  In  eight  years,  from  1821  to  1828 
inclusive,  the  amount  of  donations  was  $82,164  72.  During  the  year 
!>-'.),  the  receipts  amounted  to  $21,b37  54. 


Patronized  by  Legislatures  and  Distinguished  Men. 

The  Legislatures  of  thirteen  States  have  passed  resolutions  ap- 
proving the  object  of  the  Society,  and  recommending  a  system  of 
ioreign  colonization.  These  States  are  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, Georgia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Indiana. 

Eli  mi  of  these  States  have  instructed  their  Senators,  and  re- 
quested their  Representatives  in  Congress,  to  approve  and  promote, 
in  the  General  Government,  measures  lor  removing  such  free  persons 
of  color  as  are  desirous  of  emigrating  to  Africa. 

A  large  number  of  men  of  distinguished  eminence,  in  different 
parts  of  the  Union,  have  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Society. 
"  Neatly  all  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  of  the  United  States  have,  by 
resolutions,  solemnly  expressed  their  opinion  that  this  Society  merits 
the  consideration  and  favor  of  the  whole  Christian  community,  and 
earnestly  recommended  it  to  their  patronage." 


Indirect  good  accomplished  by  the  Society. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  assistance  already  afforded  to  the  emigrants, 
in  enabling  them  to  establish  themselves  on  the  coast  of  Africa  with 
so  fair  a  prospect  of  future  comfort  and  prosperity,  the  Society  has 
accomplished  great  good  by  the  diffusion  of  information,  by  provoking 
discussion,  and  by  calling  forth  powerful  sympathies  in  favor  of  the 
Africans  generally. 


Establishment  of  the  Colony. 

In  December,  1821,  Dr.  Eli  Ayres,  with  Captain  Stockton,  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  purchased  the  whole  of  Montserado,  and  a  most 
valuable  tract  of  land  on  the  river  of  the  same  name.  The  first 
settlers  arrived  at  the  Colony  in  June,  1822.  In  this  year  Mr. 
Ashmun  took  charge  of  the  Colony  as  Agent.  To  his  zealous  and 
persevering  efforts  is  the  Colony  greatly  indebted  for  its  prosperity 
and  success.  He  died  at  New  Haven  August,  1828,  exhausted  with 
the  toils  and  fatigues  he  had  endured,  in  giving  strength  and  stability 
to  the  infant  colony.  Dr.  Richard  Randall  succeeded  him.  Dr.  R. 
died  soon  after  his  arrival.  Dr.  Mechlin  is  the  present  agent.  The 
population  of  the  colony  is  about  1500. 


Favorable  Location  of  the  Colony. 

Cape  Montserado  lies  in  about  the  sixth  degree  of  north  latitude. 
The  first  purchased  territory  presents  the  form  of  a  tongue  of  land, 
twelve  miles  in  extent.  In  1825,  Mr.  Ashmun  purchased  of  the 
natives  an  extensive  and  fertile  tract  of  country,  extending  nine  miles 
on  the  coast,  from  the  Montseiado  to  the  Saint  Paul's,  and  indefinitely 
in  the  interior.  The  Montserado  is  three  hundred  miles  in  length  ; 
The  Saint  Paul's  is  a  noble  river,  half  a  mile  wide  at  its  mouth  ;  its 
waters  are  sweet,  its  banks  fertile,  and  it  is  connected  with  Montse- 
rado by  Stockton  creek.  To  the  original  territory  additions  have 
been  made,  as  the  growing  wants  of  the  colony,  actual  or  anticipated, 
required.  The  country  thus  obtained  embraces  large  tracts  of  fertile 
land,  capable  of  yielding  all  the  rich  and  varied  products  of  the 
tropics  ;  possessing  great  commercial  advantages,  with  an  extent  of 
sea-coast  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  miles,  and 
enjoying  a  salubrious  climate,  well  adapted  to  the  negro  constitution, 
and  not  so  fatal  to  that  of  the  whites  as  many  thickly  peopled  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

"  The  location  of  Monrovia  is   the   most   delightful   that   can   be 
imagined."* 

Fertility  of  the  Soil. 

The  colonists  themselves,  in  an  address  to  the  free  people  of  color 
in  the  United  States,  August,  1827,  say,  "A  more  fertile  soil,  and  a 
more  productive  country,  so  far  as  it  is  cultivated,  there  is  not,  we 
believe,  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Its  hills  and  its  plains  are  covered 
with  a  verdure  which  never  fades.  The  productions  of  nature  keep 
on  in  their  growth  through  all  the  seasons  of  the  year.  Even  the 
natives  of  the  country,  almost  without  farming  tools,  without  skill, 
and  with  very  little  labor,  make  more  grain  and  vegetables  than  they 
can  consume,  and  often  more  than  they  can  sell."  "We  have  no 
dreary  winter  here,  for  one  half  of  the  year  to  consume  the  produc- 
tions of  the  other  half.  Nature  is  constantly  renewing  herself,  and 
constantly  pouring  her  treasures  all  the  year  round  into  the  laps  of 
the  industrious." 

"  The  extent  of  fertile  land  is  capable,  with  very  moderate 
industry,  of  supporting  a  great  increase  of  population,  not  the  one 
hundredth  part  of  that  we  have  passed  over  being  made  any  use  of 
whatever. "f 

"  The  lands  on  both  sides  of  Stockton  creek  are  of  the  very  best 
quality,  being  a  rich,  light  alluvion,  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  best 
lands  on  the  southern  rivers  of  the  United  States."! 

*  Dr.  Randall's  Letter,  1828. 

t  Tuckey's  Expedition  to  the  Congo,  p.  108.  \   Dr.  Randall. 


Agriculture  of  the  Colony. 

Animals. — "  We  have,"  says  Mr.  Ashmun,  in  1827,  "  horses, 
cuttle  in  abundance,  sheep,  goats  in  abundance,  fowls,  ducks,  geese, 
guinea  fowls,  swine  in  plenty.  Fish  nowhere  found  in  greater 
abundance." 

"  fruits. — Plantains,  bananas  in  great  abundance,  limes,  lemons, 
tamarinds,  oranges,  soursop,  cashew,  mangol,  twenty  varieties  of  the 
prune,  guava,  pawpaw,  pine  apple,  grape,  tropical  peach,  and  cherry. 

"  Vegetables — Sweet  potatoes,  cassada  yams,  cocoa,  ground  nuts, 
arrow  root,  egg  plant,  ocra,  every  variety  of  beans,  and  most  sorts  of 
pease,  cucumbers,  pumpkins. 

"  Grains. — Rice,  Indian  corn,  coffee  of  an  excellent  quality, 
pepper  of  three  varieties,  of  which  either  is  equal  to  the  Cayenne, 
millet  and  Guinea  corn." 


Commercial  Advantages. 

"  The  colonists  carry  on  an  advantageous  commerce  with  the 
natives,  by  exchanges  for  ivory,  gums,  dye-stuffs,  drugs,  and  other 
articles  of  African  origin;  and  with  the  United  States,  which  is 
annually  increasing,  and  which  amounted,  in  1829,  to  §60,000  in  the 
produce  of  the  colony,  and  in  objects  acquired  by  their  traffic  with 
the  natives,  receiving,  in  return,  such  supplies  of  American  and  other 
manufactures  as  are  best  adapted  to  their  wants."* 

"  The  nett  profits  on  the  two  articles  of  wood  and  ivory,  passing 
through  the  hands  of  the  settlers  at  Liberia  from  January  1,  1826,  to 
June  15,  182(5,  was  830,7 8(>."t 

"  The  trade  of  this  place  is  now  considerable,  and  is  becoming 
greater  every  day,  as  its  capital  and  number  of  vessels  for  carrying 
on  the  coasting  trade  increase.  Besides  six  or  eight  smaller  decked** 
vessels,  we  now  have,  belonging  to  the  colony,  two  large  schooners, 
the  one  above  thirty,  the  other  above  forty  tons,  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade.  I  presume  the  whole  amount  of  exports  from  this 
place,  during  the  year  1828,  may  be  estimated  at  sixty  or  seventy 
thousand  dollars.  In  addition  to  this,  our  colony  has  offered  facilities 
to  American  merchants,  trading  on  the  coast,  to  three  times  that 
amount."^ 

Climate. 

"  I  am  much  pleased,"  says  Dr.  Randall,  "  with  the  climate, 
location,  fertility,  and  population  of  Liberia.  The  climate  is,  at  this 
season,  [December  28,]  most  delightful.     It  is  not  very  warm  during 

*  Speech  of  Hon.  Mr.  Clay  before  the  Kentucky  Colonization  Society. 

t  African  Repository,  vol.  ii.  p.  271.  *  Letter  of  Mr.  Randall,  December,  1828. 


the  day,  and  at  night  it  is  cool  enough  to  sleep  with  comfort  under  a 
blanket."  "I  consider  the  town  of  Monrovia  quite  as  healthy  as  any 
of  our  southern  cities,  and  the  other  settlements  on  the  Stockton  and 
the  Saint  Paul's,  have  even  a  better  reputation  for  health.  I  am  the 
more  convinced,  from  all  I  see  and  hear,  that,  with  proper  precau- 
tions, and  even  moderate  prudence,  emigrants  may  come  out  from 
any  of  the  northern  States,  with  but  little  risk  from  the  effects  of  the 
climate." 

"  What  has  proved  so  very  destructive  to  the  new  comers  is 
exposure  to  the  sun — carelessness  during  sickness,  both  as  it  regards 
diet  and  exposure."* 

"  After  examination  and  reflection,  I  honestly  think  that  the 
climate  presents  all  those  obstacles  which  are  the  natural  productions 
of  a  tropical  soil,  uncleansed  and  uncultivated,  but  that  they  will 
yield  to  proper  precautions ;  and  that  nothing  can  prevent  the  con- 
summation of  your  wishes,  but  limited  means,  bad  counsels,  or  feeble 
efforts."f 

"In  the  early  years  of  the  colony,  want  of  good  houses,  the  great 
fatigues  and  dangers  of  the  settlers,  their  irregular  mode  of  living, 
and  the  hardships  and  discouragements  they  met  with,  greatly  helped 
the  other  causes  of  sickness,  which  prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent, 
and  was  attended  with  great  mortality.  But  we  look  back  to  those 
times  as  to  a  season  long  past  and  forgotten.  Our  houses  and 
circumstances  are  now  comfortable — and  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years  not  one  person  in  forty  from  the  middle  and  southern  States 
has  died  from  the  change  of  climate. "| 

Mr.  Ashmun  remarks,  "  I  will  only  say  of  the  healthiness  of 
Montserado,  that  no  situation  in  Western  Africa  can  be  more 
salubrious.  The  sea  air  does  all  that  can  be  done  for  it  in  this 
climate.  One  peculiarity  is,  that  the  night  air  is  nearly  as  pure  as 
any  other." 

Government. 

"  Our  laws  are  altogether  our  own  ;  they  grew  out  of  our  circum- 
stances ;  are  formed  for  our  exclusive  benefit,  and  administered  either 
by  officers  of  our  own  appointment,  or  such  as  possess  our  confidence. 
We  have  a  judiciary,  chosen  from  among  ourselves  ;  we  serve  as 
jurors  in  the  trial  of  others ;  and  are  liable  to  be  tried  only  by  juries 
of  our  fellow  citizens,  ourselves.  We  have  all  that  is  meant  by 
liberty  of  conscience  ;  the  time  and  mode  of  worshipping  God,  as 
prescribed  us  in  his  word,  and  dictated  by  our  conscience,  we  are 
not  only  free  to  follow,  but  are  protected  in  following. "§ 

"What  my  sensations  were  upon  landing,  I  can  hardly  describe. 

*  Mr.  Russwurnvs  Letter,  1829. 

t  Captain  Stockton's  Letter  to  the  Committee  of  the  Colonization  Society,  July,  1821. 

\  Address  of  the  Colonists,.  1827.  §  Address  of  the  Colonists. 
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This  town  (Monrovia)  contains  double  the  number  of  houses  I 
expected.  The  colonists  appear  to  be  thriving.  You  here  behold 
colored  men  exercising  all  the  duties  of  offices,  which  you  can 
scarcely  believe,  many  fulfilling  their  important  trusts  with  much 
dignity.     We  have  a  republic  in  miniature."* 

Schools. 

"  Not  a  child  in  the  colony  but  is  provided  with  an  appropriate 
school. "t     In  1827  there  were  six  schools  in  successful  operation. J 

Religious  State  of  the  Colony. 

There  is  at  this  time  a  Baptist  and  a  Methodist  society,  each  of 
which  has  a  preacher.  The  Missionary  Society  of  Basle,  Switzer- 
land, have  two  missionaries  in  the  colony,  and  three  others  are  on 
their  way  thither.  The  Society  for  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missions 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  are  pre- 
paring to  establish  a  mission  there — three  individuals  are  expected  to 
go  out  in  the  autumn  of  this  year. 

The  influence  which  the  colony,  if  prospered,  is  destined  to 
exert,  in  spreading  Christianity  and  civilization  over  that  dark  and 
degraded  continent,  must  be  obvious  to  every  reflecting  mind.  The 
emigrants  are  perhaps  founding  an  empire  destined  to  exert  a  mighty 
influence  over  the  whole  continent.  Viewed  in  this  light  merely,  the 
colony  is  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  every  benevolent  and  philan- 
thropic mind.  The  blessings  which  it  may  be  the  channel  of  con- 
veying to  Africa  are  incalculable.  Many  tribes  in  the  vicinity  are 
earnestly  desirous  of  receiving  religious  instruction.  One  of  them 
numbers  a  population  of  125,000,  speaking  one  language. 


Origin  of  the  Slave  Trade. 

This  infamous  traffic  commenced  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  At  that  time  the  Portuguese  made  descents  on  the  African 
coast,  seized  the  unsuspecting  inhabitants,  and  carried  them  into 
slavery.  The  natives,  terrified,  retired  into  the  interior.  The  in- 
vaders, finding  this  method  of  obtaining  slaves  less  successful  than 
they  expected,  succeeded,  in  1481,  by  bribes  and  presents,  in 
forming  a  treaty  with  the  African  chiefs,  by  which  these  were  to 
assist  the  Europeans  in  their  inhuman  project. 

*  Extract  from  Mr.  Russwurm's  Letter,  November,  1829. 
t  Col.  Address.  {  African  Repos.  vol.  iii.  p.  94, 


